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sc 7) THE SCREENING OF MISSIONARY CANDIDATES * 


A. Jack Dain 


As we begin to think about this subject of the screening of 
missionary candidates I want to read a few verses of Scripture. 
We have become, it seems to me, so obsessed with the demands 
of specialization, we are so aware of the increasing academic 
standards required in our mission work, we are talking so 
much about Christian leadership, that I think there is a very 
real danger that we get away from the Biblical standards 
of discipleship. 


First of all, in reference to the whole standard of missionary 
recruits, I wish to read verses that are very familiar, from 
the 14th chapter of Luke, verses 26, 27 and 33. “If any man 
come to me, and hate not his father, and mother, and wife, 
and children, and brethren, and sisters, yea, and his own 
life also, he cannot be my disciple. And whosoever doth not 
bear his cross and come after me, cannot be my disciple. So 
likewise, whosoever he be of you that forsaketh not all that 
he hath, he cannot be my disciple.’ Then in Luke 6 and 
Matthew 5 we are told how our Lord, after choosing the twelve 
disciples, comes down from the mountain and speaks primarily 
to those whom He has chosen. He says, “Blessed be ye poor 

. . Blessed are the poor in spirit . . . Blessed are ye that 
hunger now .. . Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst 
after righteousness . . . Blessed are ye that weep.” These are 
the words our Lord spoke to the disciples whom He had just 
chosen. He seems to be underlining the priority of humility, 
a hunger for holiness and a compassion for souls. Before we 
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think in terms of the screening of missionary candidates we 
need to be reminded of our Lord’s words. They have been a 
very real rebuke to me in my study of, and constant concern 
for, this subject. 

The subject, “The Screening of Missionary Candidates,” is 
one which you covered in your conference last year and I 
have before me the report of the findings committee. Reference 
has already been made to the danger of re-hashing the same 
material and I am anxious to avoid doing that very thing. 
I shall therefore deliberately avoid consideration of the specific 
matters raised in the fine paper by Mr. Otis Leal of the 
Wycliffe Translators, and I shall also avoid matters which 
were specifically raised by the findings committee. I am 
anxious to endeavor to deal with this subject from quite a 
different angle which I trust may prove helpful to us. 


BACKGROUND OF PERSONNEL SCREENING 

I think that the reason I was asked to be with you at this 
time was because during the war I had the privilege of doing 
two years’ work in the department for the selection of officers 
in the Armed Forces in India. I had been in the Navy for 
several years prior to my missionary service and when the 
war came I went back into uniform and was ultimately ap- 
pointed as the Naval member of the directorate in New Delhi 
that was responsible for the selection of officers for the Navy, 
Army and Air Force. I understand that certain people felt 
that this experience might throw light upon our own problems 
in the screening of missionary candidates. Let me say im- 
mediately that, while that was a very fascinating and inter- 
esting experience, I feel there are severe limitations in the 
extent to which we can apply the principles of officer selection 
in the Armed Forces to the principles of the selection of 
missionaries today. There are, however, certain lessons that 
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I feel we can learn, and I will mention three or four of these 
first before going into the subject itself. 

1. The first thing I recognized in that work was that the 
screening and selection of candidates is obviously both a 
positive and a negative thing. It is for the selection of suitable 
material, but it is also for the rejection of unsuitable material. 
Sometimes we are apt to forget that second point, or at least 
to get it out of true perspective. Any process of screening must 
have this dual purpose—the selection of suitable material and 
the rejection of unsuitable material. 

2. The next thing I learned in those months was that the 
old method of selection by interview and report was totally 
inadequate. We go back actually to the early years of the war 
in Britain. In the Army the wastage rate in the over-all train- 
ing of officers under battle conditions was over fifty per cent. 
The potential officers were then being selected by what some 
people call the ‘‘old school tie’’ method. I am not sure if you 
know what that phrase means here in America, but, inter- 
preted very freely, it means that if you came from the right 
school and had on the right tie, you would be selected. It 
was a method by which officers were selected purely through 
interview and mainly on paper recommendations. I would 
remind you at this point that it is the method by which many 
missionaries are still selected. I think the experiences in the 
Armed Forces and in many other walks of life have proved 
increasingly and convincingly that this method of selection 
is totally inadequate. 

Further, I think that experience in the more modern methods 
of selection technique proved without any question the superi- 
ority of those methods over the earlier methods. That wastage 
rate to which I have referred was reduced from fifty-six per 
cent to fourteen per cent in the course of twelve months, 
by the use of these new modern methods of selection. 
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It may interest you to know that those early pioneers in the 
field of selection by modern methods were called Gideons. I 
expect you realize the connection. Gideon was regarded as 
the first man to choose his fighting men by means of psychol- 
ogy, and so these early pioneers were called Gideons. They did 
a remarkably fine piece of work in the selection of the officer 
cadre for our fighting services and their experiences and 
methods are now used widely by many government depart- 
ments and by industry and commerce. 

3. The third thing I learned from that experience was that 
in the selection of men and women for positions of responsi- 
bility, where their decisions were going to affect the safety 
of human life, a very high standard was necessary and there- 
fore a high rate of rejection was inevitable. It may be of 
interest to you to know that throughout the whole of our time 
in India in the selection of officer material the pass rate 
in the selection board was only sixteen per cent. Every man 
who came up to one of those boards had already been screened. 
He had already been through various intelligence tests and 
interviews. Some had already been recommended by their 
commanding officers for commissions, and yet of all that mate- 
rial that came forward eigthy-four per cent was rejected. 


LOW STANDARDS 


I fully appreciate that we cannot immediately apply the 
above pattern to our own situation, but I do feel that at the 
present moment we have set our standards too low. If I say 
nothing more this afternoon than this, it may be of help to 
some of us. I believe we have been swayed by such factors as 
sympathy and unwillingness to disappoint a keen devoted 
young man or woman who is seeking to go to the. mission field. 
My own experience over these past ten years confirms the 
conviction that we have tended to set our standards too low 
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and I would plead that we should constantly recognize the 
urgency and importance of maintaining high standards. 


TAKING A RISK 


There were many cases in my early service experience where 
I felt very indignant when I saw men rejected whom I felt 
were suitable. From time to time in my work as a Staff officer 
I traveled around to the various selection centers where the 
candidates came in to live for four days under a team of men 
who were skilled in selection and interview techniques. The 
candidates who came in for selection had to live and work 
together and had various written tests plus a number of 
interviews. They also had to work together on such tasks as 
lifting a field gun over a wall, or bridging an imaginary chasm 
with a minimum of equipment. All these various aspects of 
the selection procedure enabled the team of officers to assess 
their basic intelligence, their acquired intelligence, their com- 
patibility, their capacity for teamwork, and their endurance. 
Sometimes I found a man whom I thought was good and yet 
he was turned down in the final conference. In my early days 
in this work I would then go and fight it out with the other 
members of the team, and generally I met with this explana- 
tion. “Yes,” they would say, “it is quite likely that Mr. X might 
make a good officer but there are factors which have emerged 
in our screening of the man which suggest to us that there is 
a much higher likelihood of his breaking down in action and 
—this is the important part—we cannot take the risk.” 

I think there is a lesson here for us all. Some of those men 
outwardly were suitable for commissioning, but because of 
certain weaknesses that had come to the surface in interview 
and in work the selectors realized that there was a much 
stronger probability of failure, and they were able to prove 
this to me. They were able to go back over-records over a 
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long time and show that there was a much higher percentage 
of breakdowns or failures or wastage among men in whom 
that particular trait or weakness had been found. In this way 
I gradually realized that if there was a real element of doubt 
in the selection of men who were to command other men in 
battle we could not afford to take risks. 


Leaving the military situation on one side, I do feel that 
there is a spiritual principle involved in all this. I would 
suggest that when we are screening missionary candidates and 
we come up against real problems of borderline cases we 
should remember all that is involved and be very sure of our 
guidance. before taking risks. 


WASTAGE OF MISSIONARY CANDIDATES 


Turning now to the subject itself, I intend to concentrate 
upon the single factor of wastage among missionary can- 
didates, for the main purpose of such screening is surely the 
elimination of this wastage. First I will comment upon the 
fact of wastage, then upon the result of wastage, thirdly upon 
the causes of wastage, and fourthly we will seek to study how 
best we can eliminate this wastage. 


I. Fact of Wastage 


First of all, the fact of wastage. We are all familiar with 
the statement that has been made on many occasions, namely, 
that only one missionary in three returns to the field for a 
second term of service. Frankly, such research as I have been 
able to undertake myself suggests that these figures are not 
accurate. They give, I believe, an exaggerated picture of what 
on the other hand remains an extremely serious problem for 
missionary societies. My own experience is that when discuss- 
ing missionary wastage with secretaries of the particular soci- 
eties, they are always happy to discuss it in general terms, 
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but they are never prepared to admit that it applies in any 
serious measure to their own society. I would suggest that 
no better service could be rendered to the missionary com- 
munity in North America than a factual study of the whole 
question of wastage, with a breakdown into the various cate- 
gories of missionaries who have either had to return home 
or who have been unable to return to the field after their first 
furlough. This would provide factual information which could 
be of the greatest possible value in the future selection of 
missionary candidates. The reluctance of societies to give 
such information is, I believe, hindering progress in this 
whole field of missionary selection. 

Leaving on one side for the moment the actual scale of 
wastage among missionary recruits, I believe we would be 
unanimously agreed that the elimination of wastage in mis- 
sionary recruitment is of serious concern to every one of us. 
In passing, I would further suggest that this wastage in 
missionary recruitment is not in any sense related to the 
actual number of candidates who return home or who are 
unable to return to the field. One misfit on a mission field 
can do far more damage in two years than the good which 
might accrue from ‘several suitable missionaries. Wastage 
of any kind in missionary recruitment has serious repercus- 
sions—in the lives of the missionaries themselves, in the actual 
sphere of their missionary work, and in the home churches, 
and it is against this background that the problem of wastage 
should be set. It is not, for instance, satisfactory for any of 
us to be able to say that 80% of our recruits have proved 
suitable. What I would like to ask is, how much trouble have 
the 20% caused in the church and in the communities to 
which they have gone? The problem must therefore not be 
regarded from a purely factual or numerical basis, but on the 
much wider repercussions of what results from a misfit or 
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from wastage among missionary recruits. There are, I believe, 
three kinds of wastage and misfits and we need to recognize 
that they do not all fall in the same category. 

(1) First, there is what I call unavoidable wastage. I think 
of a young missionary recruit who arrived on the mission field 
a few months ago and within two weeks was struck down with 
polio. Let us be quite frank in recognizing that that is a true 
casualty, and our missionary work is nothing less than spiritual 
warfare. We are opposed to spiritual powers, and I find nothing 
in the New Testament that will always guarantee for us 
safety from those attacks upon the body. In other words, 
there is an element of wastage which we cannot prevent. 

(2) Second, there is what I would call the avoidable wastage, 
those who come back from the field, having failed in one 
way or another. I was speaking to a mission executive only 
a few days ago on this subject. He represented a new mission 
board which had sent only four missionaries out. Two of them 
were back within three months, both of them shocking 
casualties of the type which as far as one could tell should 
have been avoided. In both cases the cause of the breakdown 
on the field was something which must have been present in 
the personality of the candidates before they left. It is that 
type of wastage that I suggest can and should be eliminated. 

(3) Third, there is a category which is not normally regarded 
as wastage—the category that I would call misfits—those 
missionaries who go to the field and who do not leave the field. 
but who remain a perpetual problem to their colleagues and 
to the church on the field. 

Three years ago my wife and I had the privilege of spending 
six months in India and Pakistan, where my wife was respon- 
sible for a missionary home for recruits studying the language 
up in the mountains. We had thirty to forty people there, of 
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whom most were new missionary recruits from some fifteen 
mission boards, and from ten different countries. We had the 
opportunity of living with them in close proximity for several 
months, and I realized during those days that there were three 
types of missionary recruits. 

First, there is the category of missionary recruits whom you 
could send anywhere at any time, and know that they would 
make the grade. 

Second, there is the category of missionary recruits for whom 
you had to find the right type of work and a congenial atmos- 
phere. You could not put them in certain stations because you 
just knew they didn’t have the spiritual resources needed in 
that situation. If we are frank as mission executives we know 
that we all have missionaries of that type. We cannot put 
Miss X with Miss Y; and we cannot put Mr. Z in that situation. 
Why? Basically because spiritually they cannot meet the de- 
mands of the situation. And so we have to discover for them 
a situation which is spiritually, psychologically and emotionally 
congenial). 

Third, there is the category that you just cannot put any- 
where, and who have to return home. Fortunately these are 
not numerous. Summarized briefly—some you can put any- 
where, some you can put somewhere, and some you can put 
nowhere. It is the second category that worries me—those 
who do not come home but who remain, generally speaking, 
a spiritual liability both to the work and to their colleagues. 


II. Results of Wastage 


I now move on to consider the results of wastage. There 
is of course personal frustration; there is the resulting loss 
of faith in the lives of some who have gone out with high 
hopes and come back almost immediately. There is a guilt 
complex which may worry many of them. There is—and this 
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is the thing that I think we ought to take seriously—there is 
the loss of public confidence. I have discovered evidence of 
this on both sides of the Atlantic. Many men who have the 
power and capacity to give generously to missions are con- 
cerned because of wastage and are frank in expressing their 
concern. Then there is the obvious loss of time, of money and 
of effort. I think of an American missionary family, a com- 
plete family, who went out to West Pakistan and within two 
weeks of arrival were leaving again to go back to their home. 
Think of the time and the money and the labor spent in 
training them, in equipping them, and then transporting them 
to the field—and within two weeks they were on their way 
back. 

Finally, in considering the results of wastage, think of the 
corporate tension in a mission house where there is one of 
those misfits; the problem in the larger community; the 
problem in the church itself, when there is a person who is 
not able to integrate himself or herself into the situation. 
Think of the mission station where the missionaries, perhaps 
four or five of them, instead of giving themselves fully to all 
the problems of the work in prayer and in service, are having 
to use up so much of their own spiritual resources in grappling 
with a colleague who is not adjusted in his relationships to 
people or to his work. I have just been hearing about a 
situation of this kind that went on for five months, until every 
missionary concerned wrote home independently saying, “Un- 
less you remove this worker I shall have to return home 
myself.” All their spiritual resources were being absorbed in 
coping with the problem of a misfit. Think of what that 
means to God’s testimony in that place, for the problem 
affected not only the missionaries but the national workers 
and the church. If that is not wastaze I don’t know what is— 
and it continued for several months. We have now noted the 
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fact of wastage and the result of wastage, but what about 
the causes of wastage? 


III. Causes of Wastage 


We now come to consider the causes of wastage and misfits— 
and let me say now that whenever I speak of wastage I am 
speaking not only of those who come home, but I am speaking 
of the problems of those in the field who for the lack of a 
better word have been called “misfits.” 

I suggest that there are four main categories among the 
causes of wastage. There may be many more, but I am just 
going to suggest four to you. 

(1) Mental Alertness or Academic Attainment 

The first one is perhaps the least important and the one 
which gives us the least trouble. The first category of wastage 
I suggest to you is the category of mental alertness or basic 
academic attainment. There is only a limited amount of wast- 
age in this category. I have discovered from observations and 
discussions with those in charge of language schools that 
there is a category that may reach as high as 7 or 8 per cent 
of missionary recruits who do not have the basic mental 
alertness ever to learn a foreizn language successfully. This 
is a serious matter because, quite frankly, I feel that on the 
whole the standards of our linguistic attainments already leave 
a great deal to be desired. I say that in general, and I say it 
certainly of myself. I am ashamed that I made so little pro- 
gress with the language as a missionary. There is, therefore, 
this basic necessity of an adequate degree of mental alertness 
and capacity to acquire knowledge that will enable the recruit 
to learn a language abroad. If he fails at that point, then 
we do not need to think of any of the other categories. I 
shall have a little to say later on regarding the way in which 
we can avoid wastage of this type. 
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(2) Physical Fitness 

Then, secondly, there is the wastage in the category of 
physical fitness. Here I suggest there are two distinct types 
of wastage, one of which is avoidable and the other unavoid- 
able. There is first of all the missionary who succumbs to a 
disease in the tropics. For instance, a girl who goes down 
with polio within two weeks of reaching the field—the mis- 
sionary recruit who succumbs to amoebic dysentery and is 
just unable to shake it off—these cases may well affect recruits 
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homeland. This is the type of wastage which cannot be avoided 
and these are true spiritual casualties of the mission field. 

I have discovered, however, that in this field of physical 
fitness there is some wastage which is definitely avoidable, 
particularly where the trouble breaking out on the field is a 
reoccurrence of an old weakness or symptom. One of the 
difficulties at this point is that the medical screening is fre- 
quently done by doctors who do not have access to a complete 
case ‘history of the missionary recruit. I think of one or two 
cases where missionary recruits have proceeded to the field and 
have had serious trouble which could be easily traced to an 
accident or to a symptom which was undoubtedly present at 
the time of their acceptance, but to which attention would 
normally be directed only if the information had been at the 
disposal of the screening doctor. There are frequently weak- 
nesses which might escape the eye of a doctor, however ap- 
parently thorough he might be in his check-up, which the 
tropics will ruthlessly expose. It is this latter category of 
avoidable wastage from physical factors which I feel needs 
careful consideration. 
(3) Emotional Stability 

Thirdly, we move into a more difficult area, the problem of 
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the causes of wastage in the field of emotional stability—or 
instability, if you like. Again there are two categories for our 
consideration. 


There is first the problem which we all know so well and 
that we hear so much about in Bible School, the problem of 
incompatibility of temperament. Of course it is more marked, 
as I think most of us realize, among single workers. You send 
out more married workers from the United States and thereby 
avoid some of the fiercer tensions of incompatibility of temper- 
ament which are more frequent among single people, where 
five or six people are thrown together and must live together. 
They have no choice of their life partner, such as a married 
man or a married woman have, they do not have the wonderful 
release of a home and of children, and consequently there is 
this very real problem of incompatibility. Secondly, there is 
the actual instability of the emotional life of certain mission- 
aries, and in this category there have been very tragic break- 
downs in the lives of certain missionaries in the field. 


It seems to me that there are two extremes of danger in 
this field of emotional instability, which is something different 
from incompatibility of temperament. The one extreme is 
excess, the other is repression. The first is far more commonly 
recognized than the latter, but I personally feel that there is 
an equal danger in this other extreme of repression. We tell 
everybody that they must be very careful not to expose their 
emotions, not to get emotionally involved with another 
worker. We say a great deal about these dangers, and of 
course there are still tragic instances of this very thing 
occurring in every mission field. I want to suggest to you, 
however, that it is possible for us to go right to the other 
extreme. I can think of missionaries who have gone out to 
the field determined that they are not going to fall at this 
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point of the excess of emotion. And what happens? They 
rigidly discipline themselves and button themselves up emo- 
tionally, so that there’s a coldness about the very preaching 
of the Gospel. They’re afraid of exposing their hearts, they’re 
afraid of allowing any love to flow out in their relationships 
with others. There is no danger of emotional excess; why, 
they’d run a mile at the very thought! But there is a danger 
of the very opposite, of emotional repression. An inability to 
allow the love of Christ to flow out through them in their 
relationships, either with colleagues, or with national workers. 
I therefore suggest to you that there are dangers of both 
extremes in this connection. 

Finally, I want to say something that I would underline as 
often as I can. In this area of problems, incompatibility, emo- 
tional excess or repression, I believe that a great deal could 
be done by wise counselling on the part of senior missionaries. 
Many of the problems that you face in your mission stations 
today exist because, in the early days of someone’s missionary 
service, there was no one who was sufficiently alive to the 
danger, sufficiently aware of its possibility, to offer spiritual 
counsel to the young missionary. Many of the big problems 
that develop on the field develop from something which was, 
in the early stages, quite small. If it is not dealt with at that 
point it gradually develops until it may become desperately 
serious. I would therefore plead that you ask your senior 
workers to engage, as the Holy Spirit guides them, in the 
counselling of young workers where it is necessary. I believe 
that a great deal could be done in the course of Bible School 
training, and during the whole of the missionary’s preparation. 
Frequently we are not ready to engage in this type of coun- 
selling, because we are so aware of our own limitations. We 
refrain from acting because we have a sense of false humility. 
We say, “Who am I to speak to this person?” If the enemy 
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can get us to take that position he has won the day because 
that situation will go on developing and getting worse and 
worse. I do earnestly suggest that all senior missionaries 
on the field and executives at home must take seriously the 
question of the spiritual counselling of young workers. 


(4) Spiritual Maturity 


The fourth area of wastage in this field is of course that 
of spiritual maturity—or immaturity. I was very interested 
to find that the results of your discussions last year led you 
to the belief that the most serious area of shortcomings in 
the training and in the lives of our young missionaries is 
right here. I want to suggest to you under this heading five 
reasons why our young missionaries find it difficult to make the 
grade, and in certain cases, why they break down and have 
to come home. There are five lacks that I want to suggest to 
you. 

(a) The first is the lack of a true missionary call—and there 
are particular dangers at this point. I sense that there is a 
danger still prevalent in this country and in my own country 
of regarding missionary work as the blue ribbon of Christian 
discipleship: if there is one way that you can prove your love 
of God, then be a missionary. That is basically false. I am 
convinced that we need to recognize that a missionary needs 
to be one who is separated by the Holy Ghost. When I was a 
missionary student in training in London, a missionary came 
to us from Japan and said words that I have never forgotten. 
She said, “Don’t go to the mission field until you can look 
the devil in the face and tell him you’ve a right to be there.” 
It seems to me that in these days when so much emphasis 
is put upon missionary service we need to guard against 
pressuring our young people into missionary work when they 
do not have a real call from God. It is not a question of 
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doubting their integrity, or their discipleship, or their love for 
God, but are they called of God? If they are not, they are 
doomed to failure, and the result will be serious for all 
concerned. 


(b) Secondly, I feel there is often the lack of true discipline 
in their living. Here again there are two extremes. There is 
the extreme of the person who is not disciplined in his own 
devotional life, who is not disciplined in his work. The worker 
who when left on his own does not have the drive that enables 
him to spend himself in. the same way as when he was in 
Bible School, or when he is surrounded by other people. Here 
is one danger: the lack of discipline. Again, however, there is 
the other extreme, and I believe there are more who are failing 
at this point than on the former point. Here we find the person 
who so drives himself that he becomes a slave to his work. 
He fails to have the discipline, which is a matter of balance 
or perspective, to work and to worship. How many missionaries 
there are today who are literally slaves to their work. We have 
perhaps forgotten that when our Lord was faced with human 
needs in the Gospels we read that He constantly withdrew 
Himself. Many of our missionaries today are getting so under 
the burden of their work that they are forgetting that prin- 
ciple, and I believe that this question of true discipline is 
one which is absolutely essential for a right relationship to 
God. We must recognize that it is not primarily our Christian 
service that God is asking of us, but it is our walk with Him, 
and that out of that walk with Him comes the service that 
is well-pleasing to Him. 


(c) Third, there is a lack of true holiness, and here I want 
you to think back to those words I read from Luke 6. I realize 
that there are different schools of thought on sanctification 
represented in this group, but I believe we can all share this 
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concern. When our Lord says, “Blessed are they which do 
hunger and thirst after righteousness,’ He is putting the 
emphasis upon the pursuit, and not upon the attainment, of 
holiness. We have far too many young missionaries who have 
all the theory of sanctification, all the answers, all the theo- 
logical knowledge, who can give it all in a half-hour talk, but 
in whom there is not the consuming pursuit of holiness in their 
own hearts. I believe we need today young men and women 
who are hungering after righteousness, missionary recruits 
who have a consuming hunger for holiness. We are reminded 
that our Lord says they shall be filled. It is a hunger which 
leads to a filling, then that very filling leads to greater hunger. 
This is a paradox, I admit, but we do not want men and women 
on the mission field who are-spiritually complacent because of 
any doctrine of sanctification; we want men and women who 
are still hungry for God. 


(d) Fourthly, there is a lack of true humility. “Blessed are 
the poor in spirit.” During this conference we have talked 
a little about certain problems. We have heard of denomina- 
tional problems; we have heard of the danger of the funda- 
mentalist position which lacks love;) we have heard of the 
problems of mission and church integration. I believe almost 
every one of these problems finds its solution at this point, a 
true humility. It is the lack of that humility in the life of a 
new worker which will lead to tension and then lead to wast- 
age. National pride, denominational prejudice, and all the 
various things of which one could speak, can all be cured only 
at the Cross—the only point where there is true humility. 

(e) Finally, there is the lack of true compassion. Our Lord 
said, “Blessed are ye that weep,’ and the psalmist tells us that 
they that go forth weeping, bearing precious seed, shall doubt- 
less come again rejoicing, bringing their sheaves with them. I 
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am sure that the Lord was not merely thinking of the flow of 
tears when He used those words. I believe He was thinking of 
a divine compassion. We know that when our Lord looked upon 
the multitudes He was moved with compassion. There is a 
“weeping for’ people, and there is a “weeping with’ people, 
and it is the latter that I want to emphasize at this point. I 
have known missionaries, utterly dedicated to God, who may 
rise at five in the morning to pray, yet who will get out into 
the villages and gather the people together and be annoyed 
with them if they don’t come. They are anxious to start 
preaching, for they have to visit a specified number of villages 
or groups before returning home. All the emphasis is on the 
almost mechanical carrying through of a program of work. I 
have, on the other hand, seen another missionary who is not 
very efficient in some respects, but when he comes to the 
village the children run out to meet him. He doesn’t worry 
about whether the meeting starts on time or not. If he goes 
into the village and finds someone in need, he sits down and 
opens his heart to him. There is no doubt in my mind as to 
which of these two types is the right missionary for today. I 
further believe that some of the problems and some of the 
breakdowns occur just here, because there is no compassion 
for people but rather an unhealthy emphasis upon the work. 
This brings us ultimately into bondage, and it may eventually 
lead to all kinds of tensions. I have now indicated five reasons 
why I feel we have so much wastage in the area of spiritual 
maturity: a lack of a true call, a lack of true discipline, a lack 
of true holiness, a lack of true humility, and a lack of true 
compassion. : 
IV. Elimination of Wastage 

We come at last to a discussion of the elimination of wast- 
age. How easy it is to diagnose—but how difficult to treat! Let 
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us go back over these four main categories of wastage and look 
briefly at possible treatment. 
1. Mental Alertness or Academic Attainment 

First of all, we considered wastage in the field of mental 
alertness or basic academic training. It seems to me that this 
is a field in which we should be able to take effective action. 
If we can agree upon basic standards, then there is no reason 
why we shouldn’t tackle this problem immediately. Standards 
of basic attainment can be measured. We are not grappling 
with something that is intangible here. We all should be able 
to arrive at a point which we would agree to be a basic min- 
imum academic and educational standard. I sometimes wonder 
whether there would be any value in seeking to do some re- 
search so that you could produce in this country a test which 
could be used widely to give you a common standard of aca- 
demic attainment among missionary recruits. It was a tremen- 
dous help in the services during the war to know that the 
five million men who went through every recruiting depot in 
the British Army, Air Force or Navy, could be assessed by a 
common standard. We could say immediately whether they 
were Sg 1’s, 2’s, 3’s, 4’s, 5’s, or 6’s. This gave you an immediate 
indication of the man’s basic education standard. I am not sure 
whether that would be helpful or not, but I do believe that it 
should not be beyond your capacity to arrive at the minimum 
standard which you believe necessary for your work on the 
field. It should hardly be necessary for me to warn against the 
use of such a standard without adequate safeguards, or of the 
necessity of recognizing that where other qualities are discov- 
ered in abundance some lowering of an academic standard 
may be indicated. 

Before leaving this subject I would seek to place it in its right 
perspective. I feel that in some societies far too much emphasis 
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has been placed on intellectual attainment and far too little 
upon actual experience. I did my own missionary training in 
a very unusual place called ‘‘The Missionary Training Colony” 
in London, England. It was a strange place, for we lived in 
old army huts and had to do our own cooking and cut one 
another’s hair and do all kinds of practical training, as well 
as spending every morning in the study of the Word of God. 
There was one principle in the place which I think was excel- 
lent. No recruit was allowed to enter the Missionary Training 
Colony until he had worked in his own profession gainfully— 
that is, until he had been earning a living in his own profes- 
sion—for two years. I would suggest that if that were done 
today we would have far less missionary wastage. We have put 
far too much emphasis upon the attainment of degrees and 
diplomas. Frankly, in India today we do not want people with 
mere knowledge, we want people with experience spiritually 
and professionally. We want nurses who have carried real 
responsibility in hospitals; we want teachers who have taught 
for two or three years, not merely gotten a degree; we want 
doctors who have actually had experience in surgery. The 
same is equally true of pastoral work; we want men who have 
actually had experience in pastoral work and not just gone 
through Bible college or seminary. I feel there is a desperate 
need for experience to replace mere academic attainment as 
the standard at this point. We need men and women who know 
God, not those who merely know about Him. 


Before leaving the subject of academic standards, I would 
like to add one word that may be of help in assessing a bor- 
derline recruit where the learning of a difficult language is 
involved. In Britain we now have a four weeks introductory 
course in linguistics offered by Wycliffe. The full Wycliffe 
course is eleven weeks, but this preliminary course is extremely 
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helpful in throwing light upon a recruit’s academic standard 
where language study is concerned. My own society has sent 
several recruits to this course, and in one or two cases a low 
grading and adverse report have led to a negative decision on 
acceptance, in spite of other factors being satisfactory. Where 
it is possible to get such a helpful and entirely objective 
assessment of a recruit’s likely capacity for acquiring a foreign 
language this should surely be obtained wherever there is 
any doubt. 


2. Physical Fitness 


Turning now to the subject of physical fitness my first plea 
must again be for the maintenance of the highest possible 
medical standards. We have already noted that there is the 
category of wastage on medical grounds which is entirely un- 
avoidable, but at the same time we have clearly recognized 
that many of the casualties which occur in this field are 
attributable to factors which were present prior to the recruit’s 
departure. I presume that all the societies represented here 
already use neutral medical advisors and do not depend upon 
a missionary recruit’s own doctor for the final decision as to 
his medical suitability. This use of neutral medical personnel 
is absolutely vital, for when the decision is made it must be 
unaffected by and personal relationship to the recruit in ques- 
tion. The only additional help I can offer at this point is to 
mention the tremendous value which certain societies receive 
from the use of a medical panel of advisors. If the society can 
employ a team of three or four doctors, perhaps one of them 
a general surgeon, one a neurologist, and one a gynecologist, 
they are obviously going to get better results in their medical 
screening than by the use of one doctor. Certain societies are 
even able to gather together a medical panel at one time and 
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plan to do all their medical screening of recruits and return- 
ing missionaries on a given afternoon of each month. 


One factor which I believe does require very careful con- 
sideration is the maintenance of case history records where 
missionaries who have completed one term of service are con- 
cerned. It is of vital importance that if a returning missionary 
is to be medically examined and there is any doubt regarding 
his physical suitability, the doctors must have available the 
complete case history of the first term of service with full de- 
tails of every period of illness. 


3. Emotional Stability 

We now move into the most difficult field of candidate selec- 
tion, where we consider emotional stability and spiritual ma- 
turity. How are we going to assess these factors? It would 
appear that at the present time most of us are using two main 
methods. We use the method of written information or reports 
and the method of personal interview. 
(1) Written Reports 

I am personally convinced that both these methods have 
very real limitations and are not adequate. If we pause for a 
moment to consider the question of written reports I am sure 
many of us will recall the occasions when, after reading the 
confidential reports on a particular missionary (written per- 
haps by the missionary’s pastor), we are left with the firm 
impression that here indeed is a modern Paul who possesses 
all the qualifications of the outstanding missionary. Our sub- 
sequent enlightenment as to the ‘true factors in such cases 
leads us to recognize that all reports on the missionary recruits 
written by those who have perhaps not a very real interest in 
their acceptance as missionaries must be taken at their face 
value. 
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We probably have much more confidence in the judgment 
which results from a lengthy interview with the candidate, 
particularly where this interview follows the accumulation of 
all possible information from the reports which have been 
mentioned above. Here again, however, I think most of us 
would recognize that judgment on interview is never infallible 
and if we are to seek the ultimate answer to the screening of 
missionary recruits we have to go beyond these two methods of 
assessment. In all the discussion of methods for the screening 
of missionary recruits I am presuming that the process is con- 
stantly made a matter of prayer for the enlightenment of the 
Holy Spirit, without which all that is written here would of 
course be entirely useless. 


Returning now to the actual methods—and accepting the 
limitations of those methods to which reference has been 
made—what can we learn that will enable us to get the maxi- 
mum efficiency from each of these methods? I presume that 
most of us follow the same general process. When a recruit 
has applied he is either interviewed immediately or at a sub- 
sequent stage, but in either case various application forms are 
sent for a candidate to complete. I feel that there are three 
main areas of the candidate’s previous life and experience 
from which information should be sought at this stage. 

(a) The first area from which information is obviously re- 
quired is that of the candidate’s own church and pastor. May 
I interpose a word of warning at this point, for in Britain we 
are in very real danger of having missionary recruits who are 
so individualistic that they have no real roots in the local 
church and they feel that the question of their call to the mis- 
sion field is only of concern to them, to the missionary society, 
and to the Lord. I believe this is a very real danger with par- 
ticular relevance to the interdenominational missionary ‘socie- 
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ties. It would appear that there is a clear spiritual pattern 
in the 13th chapter of the Acts of the Apostles where the Spirit 
said to the Church, “Separate me Barnabas and Saul for the 
work whereunto I have called them.’ We dare not take candi- 
dates in what I might call ecclesiastical isolation without the 
contact, the fellowship, and the check of the church fellow- 
ship from which they come. 


In my own society our first action when we receive an appli- 
cation from a prospective missionary recruit is to write to the 
pastor of the church and ask if the recruit’s application has 
the backing of the church itself. We should further ask if this 
recruit has shown in the life of the church the spiritual quali- 
ties which would normally be expected of a missionary. Is there 
the evidence of a deep devotional life? Has there been a dem- 
onstration of desire to win other people for Jesus Christ? Is 
he able to live and work happily with other people? I suggest 
that it is the candidate’s church from which this information 
should first come, and this is very necessary indeed. I do feel 
that we need to strengthen the whole concept of the mission- 
ary recruit going out from the church and the church accept- 
ing in some measure a spiritual responsibility even in the 
selection of the recruit. 

(b) Secondly, we have found considerable help in accumu- 
lating evidence of a missionary recruit’s general suitability for 
missionary service from the recruit’s secular employers. Having 
written first to the church, we go back to the missionary re- 
cruit and request permission to write to three people under 
whom he has worked in the last two or three years. Having 
received permission, we write straight to the head of the de- 
partment or institution concerned and request a full report 
on the candidate’s work and their relationships. While it is 
obviously necessary to make allowance for bias which might 
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occasionaly be shown in reporting on a keen Christian, we have 
found that such reports have been factual and extremely illu- 
minating. In certain cases they have actually been of more 
help than the many reports received from Christian friends, 
pastors and Bible Schools. I realize that in many cases here 
in America this particular source of information may not be 
relevant but I would still commend it to you in cases where 
it can be utilized. 


(c) The third source of written information on a missionary 
recruit is that of the Bible School or seminary. I realize that 
I am speaking in the presence of principals and others from 
Bible Schools and seminaries, and I would make the following 
plea. When asked to write a report on a missionary recruit who 
has passed through your hands I would suggest that you con- 
sider the matter in this light. What would my reactions be if 
I were to live in the same mission bungalow with this recruit 
for the next five years with no other westerners within a radius 
of 100 miles! Having pondered the implications of this, then 
sit down and write your report regarding the recruit’s suit- 
ability for acceptance as a missionary. 

Missionary secretaries and candidate committees are deeply 
grateful to God for all the work which is done in missionary 
training schools and are thankful for the help that is given 
to them by the principals and others who report on missionary 
recruits. There is, however, one danger which I feel should be 
borne in mind when reporting on the suitability of a particular 
recruit. When a recruit who is obviously a borderline case is 
under discussion, one frequently discovers that in the written 
report of the Bible School principal a great deal of emphasis 
has been placed upon the progress which that recruit has made 
in the Bible School during the period of training. Often the 
principal will recognize that at the time of entry the recruit 
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was seriously below standard, but in a perfectly honest and 
sincere attempt to report on the recruit great emphasis is 
placed upon the progress which has been made. It is right and 
proper that this should be done, but may I suggest that in the 
final analysis our concern as candidate committees is not only 
on the progress which a recruit has made but on whether he 
has reached a standard which is considered as being absolutely 
essential and basic for acceptance into all the rigors of mis- 
sionary discipleship. The one answer above all others which 
the candidate committees seek from a missionary training 
college is whether the missionary recruits have the spiritual 
maturity which is demanded of them in the exacting circum- 
stances to which they go. I can only underline my plea for 
factual and objective reporting by those who carry this respon- 
sibility, and a willingness to recognize in certain cases that 
recruits from their own colleges may not in fact have reached 
the required standard. 


(2) Personal Interview 

Having discussed both the problems and possibilities of the 
written reports of missionary candidates from various sources 
we now return to a consideration of a further important aspect 
of missionary screening—that of personal interview. Going 
back to those two happy years which I spent in the selection 
of officers, one of the lessons learned was that there is no sub- 
stitute for experience in acquiring the capacity and gift for 
interviewing. We discovered that men who were doing this for 
a lengthy period of time acquired deep and penetrating insight 
into the problems that were involved and acquired consider- 
able skill in interviewing. I believe it is similarly possible for 
men and women of God to be trained in personal interviewing 
and counselling so that they have that same spiritual insight 
and skill which, allied with the illumination of the Holy Spirit, 
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will enable them to assess a missionary candidate’s suitability 
with considerable success. 


I do not know the usual custom in use in the United States 
but, referring again to the society which I serve, it is our cus- 
tom to have personal interviews between each missionary re- 
cruit and every member of the candidate committee. This will 
involve generally six to eight interviews of not less than two 
hours each with these members and frequently it involves 
spending a night in their home. There is no substitute for such 
close and intimate personal contact with a recruit, and in say- 
ing this I am not unmindful of the particular problems which 
the vastness of this country raises when personal interviewing 
is involved. Contact in the home is of particular value, for the 
missionary recruit is in a much more normal and natural at- 
~ mosphere than that of the missionary office. A readiness, or 

otherwise, to help in the daily chores of the home and the 
_ candidate’s personal habits within the home may throw illu- 
“mination on the candidate’s suitability. All such experiences 
“only underline the tremendous value of close personal contact 

between the missionary recruit and those who carry the spiri- 
. tual responsibility for the ultimate decision on his or her ac- 
> ceptance or rejection. 


’ Having now discussed the question of written reports and 
personal interviews as aids in the screening and selection of 
missionary candidates I must express my own deep conviction 
that, having made all available use of these methods, the proc- 
ess of screening still remains inadequate. While the wide use 
of both these methods with all the safeguards which have been 
mentioned may give us a satisfactory answer in the many cases 
of recruits over whose selection there is little doubt, I believe 
they are far from adequate when we come to consider what 
may be termed the borderline cases. Under the two closing 
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categories of emotional stability and spiritual maturity there 
are so many pitfalls which we may fall into if our process of 
screening is restricted to written reports and brief personal 
interviews. 

(3) Residential Contact 

It is my own growing conviction that the only satisfactory 
screening of missionary recruits includes finally a period of 
at least three months’ residential contact within the mission 
home or within some other community in which conditions 
will, at least to some extent, correspond to those on the field. 
During this time the life of the missionary recruit can be con- 
stantly under the survey of mature Christian leaders who are 
ready to give spiritual counsel as well as to form judgment. 
My main concern is that as far as possible within the obvious 
limitations placed upon us by various factors we should see 
the potential missionary recruit under battle conditions and 
seek to assess that recruit’s spiritual, emotional, physical and 
mental capacity in that setting. If and when this opportunity 
for further examination is denied to us, I can only plead that 
the fullest use should be made of all the available data both 
in written information and through personal interview, and 
that every possible attempt be made for the closest personal 
contact between the mission officials and the intending mis- 
sionary recruit. 

Time, care, and money expended in this vital process of 
missionary screening is an investment which will repay ample 
dividends both at home and on the field. There is a little 
phrase in Acts 16:10 which I covet for us all when faced with 
difficult decisions involving the lives of missionary recruits. 
“Assuredly gathering that the Lord had called us.” May the 
Lord lead us all into a growing understanding of His will and 
purpose in this subject, that we may “assuredly gather’ those 
whom the Lord has called to preach the Gospel. 
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